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[ONE PENNY. 


"TIS SUMMER-TIME. 


Stoper’s zs the only Heat Allayer, and a ha’penny does it! Why go farther? 


June is ofttimes very warm. | To revel in the Pengqul joy 


And when 'tis so, it nice is Of ALLY SLOPER' 


N.B.—A thorough chill 1d. Chaps or chill-blains 2d. 


Ices! 


MASSACRE JACK; 


OR THE 


si rif OF GOR FH: 


A Tale of Carnage. 
— fs 
CHAPTER I. 
No age was spared, nor sex,—nay, no degree, 
Not infants in the poreh of life were free ; 


rygins, widows, matrous, new-wed wives 
ied. "Twas crime enough they had their lives, 
Anon. 


Methinks I see 
The glutton death o'ergorged— ! 
Nothing but. images of horrer—!! 
All, all in blood, the stark-mad vestals raving !! 
The sacred lamp stamped out. Robbed mothers’ shrieks 
Deafening the yous with clamours for their babes 
That awl d aloft upon the soldiers’ spears [!! 
The beard of Ase plucked up by barharous hands, 
While trom their piteous wounds and horrid gashes, 
ae ‘ = | The lalvring life flow’ faster than the blood. 
here is no doubt Time has worked Changes of Costume in our Civic Defenders, but their Sentiments, brave fellows! have always been the same. Anon, and more so. 
a 


[May they ever remain so.—A, SLOPER. ‘Oven the door old man,” thundered the guttural voiee of 


CD) 


——— ye 
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the Pirate Chieftain. ‘I have sworn to have your daughter, and am here 
to keep my oath.” 

‘Villain, you shall not enter this house save by force.” 

“Ha! ha! we shall see, What ho, lads !—a battering ram!” thun- 
dered once more the ghastly miscreant. 

Ina moment after his order would have been obeyed, but a shot from 
the white-haired doddering parient’s untrustworthy blunderbuss was 
tired, and with a hideous yell the foremost man holding the log loosed 
his held and fell, shot through the heart. 

A furious curse escaped the lips of the Pirate Chief. 
smuggler filled the place of the one shot down. . 

“Goodness gracious !" gasped the pirate, foaming at the mouth with 
impotent rage.‘ I'll soon chow him that we are not like crows to be 
startled by an explosion of saltpetre—ha! ha!” _— 

Again uttering a hideous cry of fury, the fire-eating captain fell back 
a pace, turning a deadly hue. A bullet had lodged in his shoulder, but 
his daring spirit would not allow him to desist. Yelling to his men, but 
afew moments sutticed, the door was dashed in, and like a pack of 
yelling savages the smuggler horde flew into the cottage. 

A light burned in the parlour, the despicable and dribbling dodderer 
was seen standing with his back against the wall, armed with a belt of 
horse-pistols, ‘aad a cutlass in each hand ; two frantic women clung to 
him in extreme terror—his aged wife and his young and divinely lovely 
daughter. ; 

“Back, cowardly villain! you have a desperate man to deal with— 
hefore you shall harm a hair of my children’s head on must step over 
their father’s lifeless body !" hoarsely shouted the old cup of tea. 

“Death to the informer! Death to the spy and renegade! Down 
with the traitor, O, Jerusalem Moses!” madly shrieked the infuriated 
savages, dashing at the antique rca oh 5 el who coolly fired in the 
faces of the two foremost, without even troubling to load his pistols. 

With dreadful yells of blasphemy on their lips the wretches fell 
horribly alhgured, their host splashing in the face of their leader. 
Without discharging the brace of pistols, O. J. M. fiercely hurled them 
at his assailants’ heads, and drew a fresh brace from his trousers 
rockets. 

At the same instant the yelling and cursing scoundrels, using words 
the most depraved compositor employed even on this print would blush 
to put together, threw themselves impetuously upon him. The 
weapons were struck up and fired in the air. The moment after, leaping 
forward like a wild cat, the Pirate Chief plunged his sword clean 
through the body of the unfortunate being. Falling forward, the old 
man clutched the assassin’s throat in an iron grip; his eye glazed, the 
death-rattle was heard, as, with a loathing execration, the horrified 
pirate tore the murdered man’s tingers from his neck, and flung the body 
fiercely from him. 

“Cowardly assassin! vengeance will surely overtake you !” shrieked 
the wife of O. J. Moses, in frenzy and despair. The next instant she 
was ruthlessly shot down by one of the sanguinary horde. 

Suddenly a number of the spies, who had been on the watch, rushed 
Men Lat ta house, dragging with them the form of an exhausted, 
haggard yout 

“We on betrayed, captain!” gasped the spies; ‘this fellow has 
taken the news to the station of the preventive men !” : : 

“Speak, boy, is it so!” thundered the terrible captain, turning his 
blood-intlamed eyes upon the victim. 

‘It is so, hell-hounds!” fearlessly responded the youth. ‘‘In a few 
moments they will be here, and my poor murdered master will be 
terribly avenged.” 

The most dreadful threats and maledictions fell upon his head, and, 
in obedience to their captain’s command, the victim was taken to a 
beam in the lower room, and flaming brands flung at his feet. The fire 
catching the clothes of the unhappy youth, his eyes almost starting 
from his head, he most piteously besought the tiends to spare his life, 
but in vain. In a few moments the suffering creature was enveloped in 
bright leaping flames. : 

Amidst the hissing and crackling of the fire, the maniacal shrieks of 
horror and ish from the perishing youth, and the demon-like fury 
of the storm, like tartarian imps the incendiaries shouted, cursed, and 
danced in triumph at their evil work. 

The plackeae: skeleton alone remained to tell of the fearful deeds 
enactec 

But why had the pirate borne away the beauteous Belinda! How 
came she now an inmate of the mysterious convent into which Blogd- 
Stained Bill had penetrated? Alas! want of space compels us to defer 


explanation until 
(Our next number. ) 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
*,* Owing to the demand on our space, we cannot tee to answer 
Correspondents immediately on the receipt of their Queries— 
particularly the queerest. 


Another 


nks ; no room, 
h 


WE BEG TO OFFER A PRIZE O 


—£1:1:0—— 
And the “SLOPER AWARD OF MERIT,” for the best Illustrated 
Comic Skit on any Picture in the 


ROYAL ACADEMY. 


The drawings should be in pen and ink, on card, should not exceed 
8 inches x 5, and should reach the Editor not later than this day, 
Saturday (June 13th), a stamped aap being enclosed by those wi 
wish their sketches returned. Only successful drawing will be 
vublished. 

«iddress :— The Editor, ‘‘ ACADEMY COMPETITION,” 

** ALLY SLopER’s “ HaLF-HOLIDay,” 
99 Shoe Lane, Fleet Street, London, E.C. 


*.* The result of the “‘ WuiT MonDay CoMPBTITION” is announced on 
Page 187. 


JUMBLES AND GINGERBREAD. 
—— 

A PAINTER, a friend of SLOPER's, sent in a picture this season to the 
Academy, which was accepted and skied. The subject is a Man-of-War 
crossing the Equator ; and the artist is now going about telling every one 
that his ship is on the dine, my dear fellow, positively on the line /” 

77 


* 

SLIGHTLY bowing down to hide 

What the blush alone confesses ; 
Pressing closely to my side, 

Thou didst yield to my caresses ! 
Thou didst yield thee, I repeat,— 

Thou !—a truce to “ thee” and ‘thou "-ing— 
You—you pass me, now we meet, 

SLIGHTLY BOWING !! 

oe 


* 
A CORRESPONDENT who signs himself ‘Old Bachelor” has sent ALLY 


what he terms another proof of the inconsistency of the female sex. He 
says a Woman never even gets in a temper without getting owt of temper. 


— 
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FASHION FANCIES.—By Miss Sloper. 


No, 50.—The Suminer Costume. 


ell YOY SNovtanr DOIT, YOY 


b hae How re, SERVE yous 
— 1 


-—wF 


Frightful condition of a Monk through 

| Eating Mussels. The effect is that the 
head swells to an enormous size. 
(Scientitie note.) 


There are no drinking fountains in the | 
part Giles comes from, and he supposes a - 
they are meant to wash your hands in, Extraordinary conduct on the part 
but thinks towels and a nail-brush might | ofan old gentleman when he was told 
as well be supplied. his wife was not likely to recover. 


ale ‘ities — phe 


Little Tootsicums, a Venetian 
Handmaid. 


“Td bea buttertly, 
| wh in a bower.” 


Tue first day of the week is not a week day, so we shall not say any- 
thing about it. The second is the day for lamentation, betas Reena: 
The third day is the one on which to make choice of a husband, being 
Chooseday. The fourth, Weddinsday, s for itself, as the one upon 
which to get married. The next is the proper day for a convivial 
meeting, being Thirstday. The sixth is, or ought to be, dedicated to 
cooking, Fryday. While the seventh, and last, should be devoted to 
censure, being Satireday. The reader may think that this is feeble, 
but he must remember that it is a week subject. 


A WICKED wag, writing to Miss Sloper, says there are many plans by 
which people can be dissuaded from committing the fatal error of matri- 
mony ; but perhaps the best device of all is to send them off to the sea- 
side, because then they will be always hearing the moaning of the tied. 


+. 

Lovers who trust in reasons force 
To steer their courtship on its course 
Should trim their sails as I did: 

By spurning logic’s rules I won, 
For what could never have been done 
By argument one-sided. 


One sigh did! Yes, your facts, though fair, 
May have been blown into thin air 
By some more learned brother ; 
Assertion challenges reply, 
While the one answer to a sigh 
Is obviously another. 
** 


* 
Cuaracters—.1 Languid Swell and an impertinent ’ Bus Conductor. 
Scenz—Somewhere in Bont Seat 
"Bus Conductor (suddenly and rudely to Languid Swell, who is picking 
his way along daintily ). Goin’ my way ¢ 
Languid Swell (not a bit astonished, as he was meant to have been, 
and very calmly). No, I'm going my way. 
"Bus C. (rather taken aback). Ho! good mornin’, then. 
L. S, It is not a good morning ; it’s raining. 
ied C. (getting angry). Better come my way—goin’ all the way to 
jam. 
L. S. (putting his glass in his eye). Ya-as, I know you are. 
"Bus C. (very a and slamming door). Right! Go on, Bill. 
L. S. (following him up). No, you're not right, or they wouldn't be 
going fo take you in there ! [Complete collapse of Conductor. 
ee 


* 

THERE are a great many very foolish folks about, but perhaps some 
of the very foolishest are our extra-philanthropic M. P.s. ose gentle- 
man, for instance, are especially foolish who are so desirous of abolishing 
capital punishment, which must be, after all is said, quite a necksellent 
institution. oe 

* 


LorD Bos’s laundress has had her photograph taken at last, and at a 
well-known establishment in Repent Street. She says the likeness is 
excellent, need it makes her look a little too ‘‘stern.” ‘* But that,” 
adds the worthy old lady, ‘is doubtless because, you see, it was taken 
at the Serious-copy Company. oe 

* 


Way should not married ladies dance, 
Whene'er their ‘‘ tootsies ” have the chance 
Of hopping to some lively air, 
Sans domestic toils or care, 
Troubling not, or little heeding 
Who's at home the baby feeding ; 
Trotting off to all the balls— 
It matters not if baby squalls? 
For what on earth are husbands tuade for, 
Except to see that things are paid for ? 
Stay and gargle baby’s throttle, 
If uproarious with the bottle *— 

ee 


* 
Wunsg the liern fell sik, and sent out wurd that e was very ill indeed_ 
Wen the donkey herd of it, he said, ‘‘Is he, pore feller ¢ gn he'll 
soon be well—large family to purvide for.” en the tiger herd of it, 
he sais, ‘I'm not surprised ; 1 orlways said e ete too mach.” Then the 
liern said to the jackal, ‘‘Go and tell the Rushian Bare I’m very ill, and 
say I want parteckly to see him.” And the Rushen Bare said, ‘Ot 
kImets don't with me. Say I’m very mush occapied just now, 
but wish him better.” And ven the fox herd of it, he said he was very 
sorry, and sent a kard. 
OREL. —There’s moar ways of getting gaim than goin’ for it. 


* 

‘*My dear fellow,” said the manager of one of the popular London 
theatres to ALLY the other evening, ‘I’ve had a real slice of good luck. 
I've got a leading lady who will take the town by storm, beautiful as a 
Houri, with the wardrobe of a princess. Her diamonds are the envy of 
monarchs, and her figure a sculptor's model.” ‘ You are lucky,” said 
the Eminent, ‘‘to have secured so good an actress.” ‘ Actress!” he 
repeated, in tones of horror; ‘‘what do you take me for? She's no 
actress—she’s a lady of title!” Upon which Svoper retired and rumi- 
nated as to whether it might not be worth his while to go upon the stage. 


* 

‘*How delightful it is, after a long day’s work in the City, to return: 
home to the bosom of your family, and find your dear darling little: 
wifie " Extract from Brown’s letters to his friend Jones during the: 
first six months of it. 

“Is my wife out of spirits?” asked poor Brown, with a sigh, 
As a voice he well knew gave him warning, 

“Quite out, sir; look here!” Simmonds said in reply, 
‘See, she finished the bottle this morning!" 


* 

It is announced, as an instance of the badness of the times, tut far 
more second-hand carriages are for sale in London at this moment than 
ever was the case before—so many persons who used to keep their own 
vehicles having become unable to afford that luxury. But this state of 
affairs would rather seem to point to social improvement than anything 
else, for it shows that people are getting on their legs again. 

* * 


It is no uncommon thing to hear folks speak of a “flight of stairs,” 
but the expression would seem to be self-contradictory, for if the stairs 
flee they are no longer stayers but goers. 

* * 


* 

Tuirst, thirst, thirst ! 
As I sit all day by the sea ; 
And I would that the weather were colder, 
For it's much too warm for me. 
And “Brandy and water ” is ‘‘ raw,” 
And “ Brandy and soda” is “sloppy” ; 
And it’s oh for five dozen of ‘‘ natives” or more, 
And a “magnum” of “ fizz” that is froppy. 


Ice, ive, ice ! 
For the milk, the butter, and cream ! 
And I would I might sit ‘‘ for never” 
In comparative shade and dream. 
But the stately Ed.s go on, 
Should they not get their copy in time ; 
But hang it! the mercury’s 99°, 
Which is even too hot to rhyme. 

** 


* 

‘* How far,” says a contemporary, “the telephone: cun be employed in 
warfare remains to be seen.” It is more probable that it remains to be 
heard ; but the telephone, under all circumstances, is a wonderful inven- 
tion. A man not many days since, who had his wife's mother staying 
with him, was told that by means of a telephone he would be as to 
hear anything he liked “at a distance,” and he immediately purchased 
a telephone to see,what effect it would have on his mother-in-law’s voice. 
And yet men are accused of spending their money wastefully ! 

*@ 


* 

THE late Lord George B— was a man famous in his day ; he wax 
also notorious—muchly so. Every dog has his day. Lord George had 
his, though, as we see, he has been cur-tailed in it. Soon after he wa: 
defunct, his autounerephy was announced. 
said somebody. ‘‘Shouldn’t it rather be his naughty-biography {” 


“His autobiography !’” 


Se hae 


Saturday, June 18, 1885.] 
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RN 


MISS SLOPER AT THE ALBERT PALACE. 
— 
I must confess (and I feel sure every well-regulated girl will sym- 
pathise with me) I am not half sorry the Epsom week is over. 
The fact is we did not calculate on the invasion of the villa Lord Boh 
took down there by Pa and Ma. 


UH 


British Metron, Thank yoodnesa, the creatures they paint wear more here 
than they do at the Academy, 


Ma endeavoured to account for her presence hy saying that she 
thought it only proper, but as there were already the other six girls’ 
mas down there, I can’t say I saw the necessity. ‘In fact, as Lord Bob 
said, the trip was much ma(rre)d. 

I must do Poor Pa the justice to say he saw things in a proper light, 
and insisted on taking Ma back to town. He, however, having got Ma 
into the train, managed somehow to be himself left behind, and we 
heard of him being still in the town about two in the morning, when he 
sent from the police station and woke Lord Bob up to bail him out. 

I must repeat again what I have said before, it is uphill work fora 
well-regulated girl to be afflicted by such parents, 


* * s * * * 

Well, thank goodness it is over. Last week I was a book-maker 
(N.B.—Don't play at that or you'll lose money). This week I am an 
Associate. All well-regulated girls ought to be enrolled associates, 
As the advertisement says :— 

ASSOCIATES’ GUINEA TICKET secures advantages incomparably 
superior to those hitherto offered by any public institution or- 
ganised to provide rational amusement and recreation.— For prospectus 
ap aly. to the Secretary, Albert Palace, 8.W. 
N.B.—A Special Lawn Tennis Enclosure reserved for use of Asso- 
ciates only. 

Associates can go in every day free, and an advertisement says there 

are “numerous collateral privileges.” This has much exercised the 


Tootsie and Sir Edward Lee, 


minds of the Hon'ble Billy and the Dook Snook, who want to know 
whether it entitles the holder to food, and if drinks are on a lower tariff. 

Sir Edward Lee is a very nice man, and gave me a glass of champagne 
on the private view day the week before last, when we all went to look 
over the works of art. There are some very good pictures, and what 
will plete (or disappoint ?) the Matron who writes to The Times, no 
female girls of the feminine persuasion with ‘‘ Nodings on.” This was, 
I fancy, rather a blow to the Dook and Billy; but the arrangement 
cannot be too highly praised, and must naturally aid in improving and 
instructing the working man. 

The notion of the Management of the Albert Palace is however not to 
depend altogether on works of art. There is, I am told, to be plenty of 
music, and above all, the gardens are to be illuminated, and there are to 
he fireworks or rather ‘‘ polychromatic” displays, which are much better, 
and the sticks don’t fall and hurt you. All that is wanted is fine weather. 

I must _ Battersea did really stand in need of something to wake it 
up. The Home for Lost Dogs and Cats is a noble institution, and keeps 
us from utter stagnation ; and now and then on a piece of waste ground 
near the entrance to the Park there are fairs held, but as Billy says its 
not too jolly a sensation after all for a fellow full of Spanish nuts, 
Persian sherbet, and Hokey Pokey to spend all the afternoon ona steam 
roundabout. 

Battersea Park is very beautiful ; the Dook says he remembers it 
heing nothing but waste marshy land, and that he once spent a long 
day there, with a dog and gun, and almost shot a snipe. 

Coming away, we returned to town by Battersea Park Road Station, 


OMe } 


| F rms war tHe cate 


sa se’ 


Atiffat Battersea Railway Station. 


and T had a few words with Lord Bob outside the Refuge for Fugitive 
Felines, because Lord Bob, as usual, would take second-class tickets. 
I! wonder whether many other noblemen are ever as mean as he is. 
oe wish that after all we were not hetrothed. Fred Archer is 
widower, 


fiancée ; but fortunately he did not see, so with a hasty apolo; 


TO OUR READERS. 


Second Applications or Complaints will not in any way hasten the 
delivery of 
THE FULL-LENGTH PORTRAIT 
In Colours, measuring 17} in. x 114, of 


ALLY SLOPEDR, Esa, 


THE EMINENT LITTERATEUR, 
which is being dispatched with as little delay as possible, As has been 
stated before, tae demands for the Portrait is so much greater than the 
supply, that we must ask for every indulgence at the hands of the many 
thousands who have sent the cost of postage. 
99, SHOE LANE, FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


OUR PRIZE STORY. 


The Prize of £2:23:O and the “‘Storzn AWaRD oF Merit” has 
been given to 


Mr. W. E. MANNING, 2, Wren Road, Camberwell Green, 8.E., 
For the best Story (printed hereunder ) on 


“HOW | SPENT WHIT MONDAY.” 


Waerk to go, what to do, were the thoughts uppermost in my mind 
on the Saturday preceding Bank Holiday, 

Hitherto I had no encumbrance—if 1 may so say in speaking of the 
fair sex. I had always spent my holidays at the seaside with jolly 
fellows of my own acquaintance, but, this Bank spree of which 1 am 
speaking, I was “on duty,” and was interested in the pleasure of a dear 
young creature as well as my own. 

I had won the affections of the fair Augusta Squints—Charmante 
et Piquante—an assistant in the shop of which I was ‘ walker,” and, 
naturally enough, I wished to do the grand thing. 

Zhad a particular fancy for Margate, that great seaside resort, but 
galant, 1 felt in duty bound to consult ma chere petite belle. 

Unkindly people think our names repellent, but we, we gloried in 
the names of Augusta Squints and Jeremiah Potts, and thought no 
happier couple could exist. It's very well indeed to strike an attitude 
and cry out ‘‘ What's in a name?” and some people may think that the 
possessors of such unfortunate ones were behind the door when Nature 
gave them out, but not we. 

However, it’s not about our names that I wish to speak, but of the 
unfortunate calamities which befell us on this Whitsuntide Bank 
Holiday. 

I saw my dear Augusta as usual on Saturday evening, and my pro- 
position evidently met with her entire satisfaction ; so we then arranged 
that we should spend our holiday together at Margate, and she was to 
meet me at Ludgate Hill early on the Monday morning. 

Whether I had too much beverage for supper on Sunday, or whether 
the excitement was too much for me, [ cannot say, but I quite forgot, 
when the morning arrived, where I had arranged to meet her; but, 
after a little consideration, I came to the conclusion that I must have 
said Victoria, so off to Victoria I went. Arrived there, I looked search- 
ingly for Augusta, but in vain, and the porter informed me the excursion 
train had just gone. I felt dimly conscious of having made a mistake, 
so, thinking that I might have said ‘‘ Holborn,” I hailed a passi 
hansom, and told the driver to “hurry up.” Arriving there, I tende: 
him half a crown and alighted, my heart beating with the hope of seeing 
my dear Augusta. Here, too, I met with ill-success; there also the 
porter told me the train had just gone. 

Hope began to forsake me, when I saw on a placard the word ‘‘ Lud- 
gate,” which called to my recollection where I had arranged to meet her; 
so, hailing the same hansom, I asked the cabby to give the horse its 
**neck,” and spare no time. At Ludgate I handed him another half a 
crown—blow the expense—when, oh, joy! I beheld br patient darling. 

I took two first returns—blow the expense! again I thought—and flew 
up the steps two at a time, fully expecting to receive a torrent of re- 
proaches for my stupidity; but in this I was mistaken. Augusta 
received my explanations with quiet forgiveness and a pretty smile, 
which amply rewarded me for the haste with which I had hurried there, 
and the expense to which I had put myself. 

We got in the train and in due course started on our journey. 

Passing through a tunnel, the lamp being nearly out, I thought I 
should like to feel my darling closer to me, so I placed a protecting arm 
around her. 

I must have forgotten which side Augusta sat, for, emerging once 
more into the light, I saw that IT had put my arm round some one pont 
, and my 
face suffused with blushes, I looked out of the window to hide my em- 
harrassment, whilst the girl on whom I had bestowed the caress was all 
smiles and dimples, 

We duly arrived at our destination, and proceeded to a restaurant 
for refreshments. How I should have liked a ‘‘B, and 8." had I not 
signed the pledge to please this beautiful specimen of the “‘ fair sex.” 

After we had duly refreshed ourselves we went on to the sands, 
when, having walked about for some time, Augusta informed me she 
felt tired, and bade me stroll about while she rested. I had wandered 
some distance out, and catching sight of a yacht, I stood still to watch 
its course, when I suddenly experienced a strange sensation creep over 
me, and, on looking down, I saw that I was knee deep in a soft sand, 
and the tide had placed a broad ditch of water between me and the 
beach. 

I was in very fear of my life, but fortunately just then a boat came 
within hail, and, by the assistance of the boatman, who tugged and 
pulled me out, he landed me safe and sound close to where my Augusta 
sat. Of course that meant another half-a-crown. 

My sandy appearance caused considerable laughter from those on the 
shore, but surely they might have seen it was an accident, and pitied 
me for such. But no, the more I tried to explain, the more amusement 
I caused ; for I never could face the battery from the eyes of so many 
of the fair sex. 

The rest of the day passed off very pleasantly, and after we had been 
enjoying ourselves, I noticed that my stock of cash was fast dwindling. 
However, as a last pleasure before returning to town, we decided to go 
for a short sail, which I should have thoroughly enjoyed had I not felt 
a little queer from its effects, and if Augusta had not flirted so with the 
handsome boatman. 2 

To add to my calamities, when we were returning, a sudden gust of 
wind carried away my new top hat, to which of course we gave chase, 
which afforded amusement to those on the pier; and it appeared to me 
that I should rot get it again. Neither did IT; so I had to make shift 
with a cheap one until I got back to town. : 

The day came to a close at last, when, fifteen minutes hefore the 
train started, Augusta told me she had lost her return half ticket. 

What was I to do? On counting, I found I had only a shilling and 
a few pence left. Not to make myself look small, I gave her mine, 
telling her to wait for me on the platform while I went to get myself 
another. Once out of 'the station I ran to the town—it was then past 
nine—hoping to get my watch taken care of till next day—when, ata 
little distance, I observed ‘‘The Three Brass Balls.” I soon came up 
to them, but, alas! too late! the ‘‘caretaker’s” was shut. 

I had not time for thought, so back to the station I ran, hoping the 
booking clerk would lend me—personally—the fare on my watch ; but 
I got inside the station gates in time to see the train steam out, and 
Augusta, who evidently had guessed my errand, waving ber handkerchief 
at me from the window. 

It was the last train and I had to be at business the next morning, 
but fortunately the Principal received my explanations with good grace 
and many rauiles ; : 

I did not feel any the worse for sleeping that night at a seaside board- 
ing house, I got my watch taken care of the next morning, which 
enabled me to get back. 

I think love is exceedingly nice, but awfully expensive. 

* * * * * * 

Augusta and I have arranged for the wedding to take place next 
Adee Monday. I wonder winther this will turn ont to be another 

under, 


W. E. Mannunu. 2. Wren Road, Camberwell Green, S.E. 


THAT AWFUL ORPHAN. 


1 aM a retail chemist, in a very small way, ina beastly healthy neigh- 
bourhoad. : 

I began sanguine, and dispensed gratuitously once a week to poor 
persons. There are 
some poor persons 
who will take quarts 
of the nastiest 
draughts you can mix 
them, if they can get 
them for nothing ; 
and you may lose 
money over coloured 
water if they don't 
bring the bottles 
back, to say nothing 
of the cork and label. 

My 1 lady used 
to say I had not dash 
enough, but I didn't 
think that much dash 
was needed for pills 
and powders, or per- 
haps I might never 
have gone into the 

Yon must take that Boy home, line. [| have always 

made the medicines 

as strong as I could for the money. I don't think you could have bought 

a more ravenous leech or more drawing blister anywhere, but the public 
hever responded properly, 

I always had expectations from my Uncle Abraham. 
say, “When I drop off the hooks, Sam, I shall leave you something, 
and you must take care of it. You will, won't you? Promise me.” I 
used to wring his hand, and promise, of course.’ I thought it was to be 
anice round sum, and I puta plate-glass window in the shop—mentally, 
and made several other improvements. 

But it wasn’t a sum, either round or otherwise—it was an orphan. 

When Uncle Abraham was at death's door he sent for me, and I 
rushed out in the middle of serving a customer (whom I lost by it), and 
flew to his bedside. ‘ Sam,” he said, “ you've been more than a son to 
me; you must be a father to my boy.” “‘‘ Wh-a-at?” said I.‘ Sam,” 
he said, “I have deceived you, and I own it. I never liked to tell you 
I was secretly married sixteen years ago, to a woman who is since dead, 
What little I leave behind—which is next to nothing—is my boy's. 
You must take that boy home : 
and bring him up, and love and 
cherish him (he is not a particu- 
larly large eater, as boys go), and 
yos must make a chemist of him. 

f you thwarted my dying wish 
Sam, I feel as though I should 
rise from my grave and haunt 


He used to 


With this cheerful remark my 
uncle gave up the ghost, and I 
took home that awful orphan. 

I won't say he was naturally 
vicious, and systematically left 
the wrong bottles at the patients’ 
houses. I don't believe he gave 
the seedy young gentleman who 
asked for a “ pick-me-up” oxalic 
acid on pu He said after- 
wards that he try the young 
gentleman wanted Epsom salts. 

No, though the boy in the end 
blasted my fair fame, and utterly 
ruined at prospects for life, I feel it is only fair to state that it is my 
opinion that he meant well after all. 

I never knew a boy with a more enquiring mind. There was hardly 
a jar on a top shelf he did not climb up to and pull over on his head 
some time or other. He was passionately fond of the leeches. He 
used to take them out and make them run races. He said he could not 
bear to see the poor things bottled up, and nothing would induce him 
to keep the lid on, so that now and then a few walked upstairs and 
wanted to sleep with me and my good lady. 

I told him I beset op he had better not try to draw any of my cus- 
tomers’ back teeth till I had given him a lesson or two, but he said the 
gentleman he pulled two for would not wait till [ came in. He broke 
the gentleman's jaw, and the gentleman brought an action and recovered 
damages, 

Sometimes, when that orphan had given me a rather dreadfuller 
doing than usual, and I had been looking over the books, and totalling 
up and realising how awfully bad my business was getting, I would 
come over faint, and 
creep out in the still 
twilight for a gasp of 
air. From the corner 
where my shop stood 
I could see the reflec. 
tion of five other op- 

osition chemists’ 
amps, who were doing 
much better, so the 
view not being Ve 
ticularly cheerful, J 
generally crept back 
again and had a good 
ery, with my head on 
the slab we rolled the 
pills on. 

Well, it is over now. 
He meant well, | feel 
sure, and I will always 
say it, though I was 
tried for the manslaughter of my good lady, whom he gave the lotion to 
internally. . 

They put my portrait in the Police News, and they wrote a slashing 
leader about me in a penny daily. They did not hang me, it is 
true, but the judge said, if it had rested with him, he would have 
done so. 

Perhaps, after all, I should have done better if ] had made up my 
mind to be haunted by Uncle Abraham, and left the orphan to take 
care of himself. As it is I am haunted by my good lady, who died 
believing I did for her, and who comes every night and shakes her head 
at me, with the dreadfullest groans you can imagine. 

As for the orphan, he goes about saying I have robbed him, and he 
has entered the service of one of the other five opposition chemists. 


The Leeches walked upstairs. 


He broke the Gentleman's Jaw, 


———_. —_ 


THE PICTURE. 


( With compliments to any artist who may happen to recognize it as 
his own, ) 


UPREARED against an orange sky, 

All crimson-barred with coming storm, 
There stood, with dismal head awry, 

Six feet or more of female form. 
Red-headed she, and lank and lean, 

Her flesh was of a bilious hue, 
Its shadows violet and green,— 

She'd on a gown of peacock-hlue, 


Three sunflowers straggled up behind, 
Aud one it lay across her feet 

From her limp hand ; the cultured mind 
Regarded this as ‘ quite too sweet.” 

She seemed a grim unwholesomeness, 
Dead, buried, and dug up again ; 

But others called her uwone the less 
Love dreaming o'er the joys of pain! 
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Yea, Edwin, I will be thine, but on one condition only, 
you must call out Mr, Simollett, and you must kill him, 


{i _ 
i! 


— —— os oe 
= . “JUST BEFORE THE BATTLE, MOTHER.” 
SEVERE—RATHER The Eminent on the war path at the Alexandra Palace 


Seafaring Party (sotto voce), Well, I'm blowed! Penny smokes ain't perticler what they ‘as be’ind ‘em. | Panorama of Sebastopol. 


| THE FINAL FINISH. 


George Augustus, ‘* May I have the pleasure?” 
Fair American, ‘ Why, cert’nly.” 


1, There was a Boy who went 2. ‘It's time the fellow went into coats,” 3. When he was in coats, 4. “Here's a nice girl; I'll offer to carry 
to school and was finished. said the fellow’s father. e was. that. parcel for her, 


| | POLITICAL | 
{ MEM. | 
\ “You're a 


rum feller,” | 
saidthetree, | 
“ Whoaxed 
you for your | 
opinion?” | 


said the Sa ay 
5, “Thank you; T should be much 6. ‘Ain't it a weight, 7. ‘ Yon've carried it a long way, too, Here's a 


though!" penny for your trouble !" 


Grand Old 
| “ English or Foreign—yes, yes, I love you. Jam-Pot. | obliged. 


NOT TOO MUCH FAN, JUST FAN ENOUGH. 


—— 


NS 


How to Collar a Calf’s Head. 


‘} 


WW 
A \ \\ ) 


Some people cannot understand why ladies at the theatre use such Some people, however, understand all about it, but they won't tell | 
absurdly large fans why it is. 


Saturday, June 18, 1885.) ALLY SLOPER’S HALF-HOLIDAY: 
SLOPER’S STRANGE BIRD. (Communicated hy A, Storer.) 


1, Storer, wandering home from an evening at the Inventories, loses his way on 2. Dastardly behaviour of the Str Bird, who comes down upon SLorer 


the Essex Marshes, A Strange Bird catches sight of him and his Hat. Hnexpectedly from the rear, Wild excitement of Mr. s., who sees the Hat, of 
famous memory, going heave wards out of his reach, 
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WORKING UP THE BICEPS AT BRAY. 


ket-handkerchief, and ot -hi ser A surd aviour of the strangest of the 
him gather. oper's head for an egg, and wants to hatch it.} 


i 
| 
i | 


“Are you intense.” “Hech, mon! it’s grond.” 


wi TUT 


ul 
cla 


ttt} YY . san bei : = = 
tp} Y YY | 5, Wild delusion of the Gentle Storer, who wakes up with the idea that he is a 6. Picture of Storer at the moment when he most thoroughly realizes the fact 
bp J Y ; ; ; 
member of the feathered tribe, and is anxious to soar aloft. that he has no wings. 
(Although we have had the Eminent high-dried, hot-pressed, and flat-ironed at our own expense, we do not believe a single word of the above absurd story ) 


“ Waste not, want not,” ere A Bloatered Aristocrat. 


oomee 


THE FINISHING TOUCH. THE SCHOOL BOARD. 


noe: but ye are an angel, darlint!” —« Now, get along wid ye blarney, Pat.” = - wy -~ Bloggins. Hallu, Guv‘ner! Hopes as how you'll wote for the working man, 
Sure an’ ye on’y want a kipple o° wings an’ a bedgownd to be complate.” THE MODERN KING CANUTE. Elector (pointing to Curate). Yes,_and there he goes! 


f 


190 
ALLY-CAMPANE. 
—_ 
A CRUSADE has commenced in Paris against the domestic piano, 
Hooray’ Tt was wanted, We are very far from sympathising with 


those very sensitive gentle- 
men who mix up barrel 
and piano organs indis- 
criminately, The arrival 
of an organ of any kind, 
but more particularly a 
good one, is like a ray of 
sunlight to make thou- 
sands of poor women and 
girls, passing their lives in 
dreary courts and alleys, 
feel happy. May the 
organ-grinder flourish, say 
we Put down the 
wretched young ladies 
who strum all day out of 
tune in private houses, 
But please leave us our 
organs, o* 
* 


THE experiment of 
pouring oil on troubled 
waters is believed to have 
saved the lives of a ship's 
crew. <A schooner from 
Portland on a mackerel 
trip encountered a gale. 
The deck-load of mackerel 
had to be consigned to the 
deep, the bulwarks of the 
vessel were stove in, the 
companion-way and sky- 
lights were broken. e 
water invaded the cabin, 
the captain of the schooner 
narrowly escaping drown- 
ing ; in short, the aspect of 
matters was about as bad 
as it could be, when the 
cook of the vessel thought 
of throwing kerosene oil on 
the rough waters. For about twenty-eight hours, during which time the 
gale lasted, oil was constantly poured on the billows, with the happiest 
results, for the schooner held her own, and ultimately reached port. 

ee 


* 

AT Langa-Langa a perfectly clotheless tribe has been discovered, the 
women of which, in the absence of any covering, it is said, ‘ have re- 
sorted to marring that comeliness of mhich they might have boasted by 
scarring their faces and busts.” The prediction is hazarded, however, 
that cloth will eventually win the day here; for the travellers were 
literally besieged for the very smallest refuse of clout-rag that they pos- 
sessed, and a fat goat was given in exchange for two yards of bright-red 
handkerchief. one 

* 


Tue Duke and Duchess of Connaught are expected in town, and the 
London season promises well. Among literary celebrities our Edmund 
is again to the 
fore, and has been 
treated to dinner 
and made speeches. 
Some evenings 
back, he said, 
in returnin 
thanks: — “If 
fail in adequately 
expressing to you 
my sense of grati- 
tude for the greatest 
compliment I have 
ever received, I 
must beg to offer 
this fact as one ex- 
cuse ; while for an- 
other, I will ask 
you to remember 
that I have only 
just recovered from 
an illness which, 
though neither 
frost-bite nor 
scurvy, was yet 
superinduced by a 

wotracted sojourn 
in northern _ lati- 
tudes; and I am sure I shall be acting n consonance with your feelings 
if, of the reasons which compelled me to visit them, of what I did when 
there, and of how ultimately I came away, I say nothing. It is always 
advisable to speak in the chosen phrases of the day, and therefore I 
may perhaps be allowed to characterise all the circumstances connected 
with that visit as a series of ‘ regrettable incidents.’” 

* 


° : 

The Primrose Record, a new Conservative weekly journal, and record 
of the Primrose League, is announced to appear. _ It will be edited by 
Mr. Thomas Purnell, the un-(Q)uonquered ‘*Q” of .tthenaum and 
Judy fame. A. Storer, who wishes the paper every success, once 
hearing that the Spring had come again, thus discoursed sweetly :— 

Welcome, pale primrose, starting up between 
Dead matted leaves of ash and oak, that strew 
The ex'ry lawn, the wood, and spinney through ; 
*Mid Creeping oss and ivy's darker yreen. 

How much thy presence beautifies the ground! 
How sweet thy modest unaffected pride, ‘ 
Glows on the sunny bank, and wood's warm side ; 
And when thy fairy flowers in groups are found, 
The sehoolboy roais enchantingly along, 
Plucking the fairest with a rude delight ; 

While the meek shepherd stops his simple song, 
To gaze a moment on the pleasing sight, 
O'erjoyed to see the flowers that truly bring 

The welcome news—‘“' The Spring has come again! 

[The Prim-rose ei is Micha | suited for the post which his 
ancient and humble friend is delighted to find him occupying. ] 

7 


* 

THE mischievousness of hoyhood is not confined to English school- 
hoys. Even in Berlin, where the dread of the police is sufficiently 
powerful to enforce good behaviour, a small boy was caught in the act 
of presenting a rhinoceros in the Zoological Gardens with a box of 
matches, which the animal swallowed, 

7 
* 

Tur River season may be said to be well on. Already lots of crabs 
have heen caught and a life or two lost, but these are mere details. 
That noble and Inx- 
urious institution, 
the Penny Steam- 
boat, is 5 es hig 
business, and any- 
one wanting a whiff 
of second-hand to- 
hacco smoke can get 
it easily on board a 
Citizen, A funny 
thing to do is to 
take a friend who 
has a new hat on 
down into the low- 
ceilinged cabin to 
have adrink. The 
face he wears when endeavouring to restraighten the hat is generally 
very amusing. 


ALLY SLOPER’S HALF-HOLIDAY. 


THE Prince of Wales, at the request of the Trustees of the British 
Museum, consented to act as their representative, and to receive, in 
trust for the na- 
tion, the marble -——~—— - ~ 
statue of Charles » SEMARKABLE 
Darwin, executed . Cywenes:. 
by Mr. Boehm, Soe ee , 
KA., which has 
recently been 
plaved in situ on 
the landing of the 


| ee 


| VRVEILING 


pee eer tie STATIE 
eading from the | 7 
great hall of the eh RWiK 
Natural History DARWIN 
Museum,  Crom- i W-R-H 


well Road, Pro- 
fessor Darwin will 
be ever remem- 
bered as the cham- 
pion of the long 
down trodden 
earth worm. The 
turn of the worm 
had been long pro- 
mised, but without 
Darwin it is very 
probable that he 
would never have 
got it. Those in- r 
terested in worms should look out for ALLY SLOPER's SUMMER NUMBER, 
published separate from this journal, price one penny, and absolutely 
crammed with pictures, o* 


|| PRINCE WALES! 


CHaRLeyY and his friend were in the habit of visiting the maids at 
West Ballochy, and had been remonstrated with for doing so by the 
master. Between nine and ten o'clock one night, apparently with the 
knowledge of the young women, they went to the farmhouse, and at 
the request of one of the maids took off their boots. When they were 
near the kitchen door the master sprang out on them, and, seizing 
Charley, he put one of a pair of handcuffs on one wrist, struck him on 
the mouth with a stick or switch, forcibly took him to a henhouse, put 
his arms around a beam about five feet from the ground, fastened on 
the other handcuff to the other wrist, tied his legs together with a rope, 
threw a pailful of dirty water in his face, and left him standing in the 
position described for eight hours, Charley had no boots on, and the 
tloor was of earth and the night wet. In the morning the master visited 
him and gave him some bread and butter and water, and then, at the 
request of Charley’s father, released the complainant. The master got 
twenty-one days, we 

* 


Tue Hokey Pokey season is now at its height. As Tootsie puts it, 
all well regulated girls and boys should get their Hokey Pokey. It 
costs a penny a lump, and is a thing of 
beauty and a joy for ever. The inventor 
of Hokey Pokey is said to have made a 
huge fortune, almost as great as the first 
penny ice man. By the way, what a few 

veople in private life buy ice. The pub- 
jicans xed the majority of fishmongers 
have it only in the height of summer. Not 
one in a thousand has any idea that it can 
be delivered at your own house, and that a 
shillingsworth carefully kept in sawdust 
will last well—a week. 
at 

A SHOCKING scene recently occurred at 
the execution at Vienna of Mathias Bed- 
narzik, a youthful assassin who some 
months ago cruelly murdered a woman 
there. Indeed it was one of the most 
ghastly and disgraceful scenes that have 
ever been witnessed at an execution. The 
practice is to choke the criminal, and not 
to dislocate the vertebral column, as in 
England. On this occasion the arrange- 
ments were so badly made that Bednarzik, 
who, although only twenty years of age 
had a very powerful frame, was at least 
thirteen minutes in dying. During the 
whole of this time his struggles were ter- 
rible to witness, notwithstanding that 
the executioner’s assistants pulled him 
down with all their force, 1e noose of 
the rope must, however, have been de- 
fective, thus preventing prompt suffoca- 
tion. At the end of the time specified the 
hody became quiescent, so that if death had not then ensued the un- 
happy wretch had at least become unconscious, So terribly did this 
ghastly scene affect the bystanders, that several policemen fainted, 


* 

A SINGULAR discovery has been made hy some labourers near Sitting- 
bourne, who, in digging out the foundations of some new houses, 
unearthed an immense quantity of human hones and skulls. No traces 
of coffins were found, and it is surmised that the bodies were interred 
after some sanguinary conflict. They are mostly those of male persons 
of great stature and strength, the skulls being of the Saxon type. 


* 

THERE is a series of articles just commenced in Jupy called Crick- 
hack Chronicles. No. 1 published in the Derby Number treats apropos 
of the meet of the four-in-hands 
of the old coaching days, and 
gives a description of a journey 
which will set not afew longing 
to goand do likewiseand try on 
their own account. Than a 
coach journey on a bright sum- 
mer’s day few things are more 
delightful and the expense is by 
no means ruinous, Take my 
advice and ascertain particu- 
lars. Whata jolly place London 
isto the idler with a few shil- 
lings in his pocket if he only 
knows how to go to work. 

** 


* 

Master Eppig, whose age is 
fourteen, has just attempted to 
kill his fittle’sweetheart, Miss 
Tressy, who is two years his 
junior, and to commit suicide 
as a fitting climax to so roman- 
tic an affair. The demon of 
jealously, he admits, took pos- 
session of his young heart ; for 
another boy, inflamed by her 
maidenly charms, was hanging 
around Tressy, and Eddie 
thereupon renlted to end the 
career of his sweetheart and his 
own, ‘‘ just like the grown folks 
he had read of in the papers.” 
A few days, and the terrible 
resolution was put into prac- 
tice; Eddie shot the sweet 
Tressy, and then turned the 
revolver on himself and fired three shots, managing to lodge one in his 
youthful ribs, But the romance is happily to have a sunshiny conclu- 
sion. The little maid's injuries are of the slightest, the shot = having 
just grazed the skin; and the lad’s rib is rapidly repairing itself, so 
there is every prospect of the juvenile lovers making it np, and in dne 
time marrying and living happily ever after, 


[Saturday, June 18, 1885. 


A CHRONICLE OF CURIOUS EVENTS. 
A CALENDAR FOR vas Wase Expr June 20TH. 


14th June, 1786.—At a levée held this day a valuable diamond, 
of unusual size, was presented to George IIL, ostensibly as a gift from 
the Nizam of the Deccan. When this magnificent peace offering was 
given to the King, the impeachment of Warren Hastings was advancing 
in Parliament ; and it was very generally said, even publicly in the 
House of Commons, that this, with other diamonds, was the purchase 
money of Hastings’ acquittal. Caricatures on the subject appeared in 
the windows of the print shops, One represented Hastings wheeling 
the King to market in a barrow, and saying, ‘‘ What a man buys he may 
sell again.” In another, the King was exhibited in a kneeling posture, 
with his mouth open, and Hastings throwing diamonds into it. 

14th June, 1728.—The following advertisement relating to Pope is 
taken from the Daily Post of this date :—‘‘ Whereas there has been a 
scandalous paper cried about the streets, under the title of ‘A Popp 
upone Pope,’ insinuating that I was shipped in Ham-walks, on Thursday 
last ;—This is to give notice that I did not stir out of my house at 
Twickenham, and that the same is a malicious and ill-grounded report. -— 
ALEXANDER PopE.” 


16th June, 1825.—The Monument was on the evening of this 
day illuminated with portable gas, in commemoration of laying the first 
stone of New London Bridge. A lamp was placed at each of the loop- 
holes of the column, to give the idea of its being wreathed with flame ; 
whilst two other series were placed on the edges of the gallery, to which 
the public were admitted during the evening. The Monument, on Fish 
Street Hill, is the loftiest isolated column in the world. It was built by 
Wren in 1671. It is 202 feet in height, including the pedestal of fort 
ko The gallery is approached by a winding stair of 345 steps of Bisse 
marble. 

15th June, 1837.—Mr. T. Raikes, writing in his journal of this date 
from Paris, says :—‘‘The rejoicings of last night were damped by a 
frightful accident in the Champ de Mars, where a mimic representation 
of storming a fort was exhibited to the populace. On the termination 
of the /ée at ten o'clock, when the multitude, consisting, it is said, of 
300,000 individuals, were attempting to depart, the throng became so 
great at the different gates, that from thirty to forty men and women 
were suffocated, and nearly one hundred and fifty wounded. It seems 
as if a royal marriage never could take place in Paris without causing 
some calamity.” 

15th June, 1842.—A female monster in Liverpool this day mutilated 
the body of her new-born infant, by cutting off its head, legs, and arms 
with a pair of scissors. 


16th June, 1880.—The remains of Giovanni Polli, ‘‘the Apostle 
of Cremation,” were this day solemnly incinerated at Milan. This was 
stated to be the sixty-eighth instance of cremation in Milan since 1876, 
Cremation was practised by the most refined and polished nations of 
antiquity. The high-caste Hindus still burn their dead, and cremation 
is practised in Japan, while the Shans of Northern Burmah bury the 
common dead, but burn their priests, 

16th June, 1851.—Mr. and Mrs, Graham were this day severely in- 
jured in a balloon which had ascended from Batty’s Hippodrome, 5 
teston: In consequence of the silk getting torn by a flag-staff, the 
aeronauts were tossed about the north-west part of London, at an alti- 
tude not much above the tops of the chimneys. They were ultimately 
jammed against the park front of Colonel North's house, and thrown 
out on the roof. 

16th June, 1881.—While the Lichfield Town Council was this day 
sitting, the sheriff's officer took Peon of the guildhall in which the 
meeting was being held. Bailiffs were also placed in the post-office, 
and at the corporation stables, The claim was by sewage contractors 
for £3,500, which sum had been awarded to them after much litigation 
and appeal. After a stormy meeting the money was paid, and the 
officers withdrawn. 


17th June, 1875.—A fashionable company this day attended the 
lens of Stafford House to inspect the new wicker coffins designed 
y Mr. Seymour Haden. In the year 1869, to the various paper pro- 
ductions of this paper age pee collars, paper shirts, and even paper 
waistcoats, bonnets and hats —was added paper coffins, M. Szelelmey, 
their inventor, seemed to have a belief in the universal adaptability of 
paper to all the needs of civilized life. His object in introducing it to 
the manufacture of coffins was to obtain a perfectly air-tight, water- 
proof, and ors Sg! shell, which nothing from without can pene- 
trate, and nothing from within can escape. The Zopissa paper coffin, 
in which these conditions were said to have been fulfilled, was a solid- 
looking structure, very much resembling, in build and thickness, the 
ancient mummy cases preserved in the British Museum. 


18th June, 1621.—The first duel in New England was this day 
fought by two servants with sword and dagger, both of whom were 
wounded. For this outrage they were sentenced to lie twenty-four 
hours with their heads and feet tied together. 

‘From such brawls do sudden stabs arise, 
And sometimes in revenge the quart-pot flies, 
Joyn'd-stools and glasses make a rustling rumour.” 

The last fatal duel in England was, in all probability, that between 
Colonel Munro and Captain Fawcett, in 1844. The former killed the 
latter, and fled from the country. He returned a few years afterwards, 
was tried and found guilty of homicide, and punished by imprisonment. 

18th June, 1815.—According to Alison, the battle of Waterloo, which 
took place on this day, was fought ee French and 250 guns, 
against 67,000 English, Hanoverians, Belgians, &c., with 156 guns, 
to which were subsequently added certain large bodies of Prussians, 
who came in time to assist in gaining the day. There were strictly but 
22,000 British troops on the field, of whom the total number killed was 
1,417, and wounded 4,923. The total loss of the allied forces on that 
bloody day was 22,378, of whom there were killed 4,172. It was con- 
sidered for that time a very sanguinary conflict, but—‘‘ The glory ends 
not, but the pain is past.” 

18th June, 1794. —The term Nation of shopkeepers, as applied to the 
English, was not first used by Napoleon, but by Barrére, who, speaking 
in the French Convention on this date, said, referring to Howe's cele- 
brated victory of the first of June, “ Let Pitt, then, boast of his victory 
to his nation of shopkeepers,” 


19th June, 1877.—Died this day, aged eighty-three, Admiral 
Rous, for nearly forty years almost supreme as an authority on sporting 
matters, and whose work on “‘ The Laws and Practice of Horse-Kacing 
rocured for him the title of the ‘‘ Blackstone of the Turf.” ‘* A good 
orse should have three properties of a man, three of a woman, three 
of a fox, three of a hare, and three of an ass. Of a man, bold, proud 
and hardy ; of a woman, fair-breasted, fair of hair, and easy to move ; 
of a fox, a fair tail, short ears, with a good trot; of a hare, a great eye, 
a dry head, and well running; of an ass,-a big chin, a flat leg, and a 
‘ood hoof.” — Wynkyn de Worde, (1496). The first to ride and tame a 
orse for the use of man was Melizyus, King of Thessaly. 
“In whose time reigned also in Thessayle, 
A part of Crete, the King Melizyus, 
That was right strong and fierce in hattaile ; 
By whose laboure, as the storye sheweth us, 
He brake first horses, wilde and rigorous, 
Teaching his men on them right woll to ryde, 
And he himselfe did first the horse bestride,” 


20th June, 1649,—O0n this day there died in his own house in 
Horseinag f Lane, Richard Brandon, who is supposed to have decapitated 
Charles I. A tract, entitled ‘‘ The Confession of the Hangman,” states 
that Brandon acknowledged he had £30 for his pains, all paid him in 
half-crowns, within an hour after the blow was given; and that he hal 
an orange stuck full of cloves, and a handkerchief, out of the king's 
ket so soon as he was carried off from the scaffold, for which orange 
e was proffered twenty shillings by a gentleman in White Hall, but 
refused the same, and afterwards sold it for ten shillings in Rosemary 
Lane, Brandon was interred in Whitechapel churchyard the day after 
his death. The gpuily implements of the executioner have been 
recognised in heraldry. A grandee of Spain bears in his coat armour a 
ladder with a gibbet. The wheel, block, and axe, the rack and other 
implements of torture are borne by several German houses of «is- 
tinction ; and the Scottish family of Dalziel bear sable a hanged man 
with his arms extended argent; formerly, as the herald informs us, 
‘they carrie him hanging on a gallows,” 
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TOPSY TURVY. 


—>— 


KARL JOHANN MULLER was a man 
Constructed on outlandish plan : 

He had a squint in either eye, 

His nose was twisted all awry ; 

But, then, you know, he was a Phi— 
Philosopher. 


He squared the circle every day, 

Proved everything, in every way, 

By 1 and 2, and X and Y; 

But, then, you know the reason why : 

Kari Johann Muller was a Phi— 
Philosopher. 


With 1 and 2, and X Y Z, 

He proved, to walk upon one’s head, 

With feet directed to the sky, 

Was what we all were meant to try— 

Reversing things. —He was a Phi— 
Philosopher. 


He scorned to walk upon his feet, 
But on his head went down the street, 
Nor heeded vulgar people's cry— 
‘There goes a topsy-turvy guy !” 

' Because he was in truth a Phi— 
Philosopher. 


His boots—it made the good folks 
stare— 
,Were labell'd “This side up—with 


Cc 
And so he walk d with heels on high, 
Close to the ground each squinting eye, 
That all might know he was a Phi— 
Philosopher. 


Karl Muller led a lonely life, 

He sought in vain to find a wife ; 

I'll tell you now the reason why— 

He wanted one who to the sky 

Would point her toes—a female Phi— 
Philosopher. 


He was a Philosopher. 


Now, Fraulein Krupp saw Karl Johann, 

And said, ‘‘I rather like the man ; 

He has a squint in either eye, 

His nose is twisted all awry ; 

But then, you know, he is a Phi— 
Philosopher.” 


So, from that day, this Fraulein Krupp 

Would practise walking wrong end up ; 

Her garments round her ankles tie, 

Then elevate her feet on high, 

To show she was a female Phi— 
Philosopher. 


‘They met, one day, within the town, 

This man and woman upside down ; 

Karl ogled her with glances sly, 

And all the people standing by 

Exclaim’d, in jeering tones, ‘‘ Oh, fie !—- 
Philosopher.” 


To court her he at once began ; 

The Krupp said ‘‘ Yes,” to Karl Johann ; 

“The married state I wish to try,” 

Said Fraulein Krupp. ‘“ And so do I,” 

Cried Karl Johann, the learned Phi— 
Philosopher. 


To church they went, with heels in air. 
‘Remove this topy.turvy pair ”’— 

So spoke the priest. ‘‘ You'd best apply 
To someone else ; I’m rather shy 

Of marryin’ so great a Phi— 


Her garments round 
Philosopher.” her ankles tied. 
But Karl Johann, on marriage bent, 
Then tried his hand at argument ; 
He proved by Z, and X, and Y, 
To point one’s toes up to the sky, 
Is right for ev'ry learned Phi— 
Philosopher. 


Then chimed in Fraulein Berta Krupp, 

From where she waited, wrong end up, 

“Oh, foolish priest ! why don't you try 

To use your head like him and I?” 

(This was the grammar of the Phi- 
Philosopher !) 


Answer'd the priest, “I don’t know, quite ; 

But, after all, i may be right ; 

At all events, I think I'll try, 

If roundabout my feet you'll tie 

My gown.” ‘1 will,” replied the Phi— 
Philosopher. 


The priest reversed, not even winced, 

But faintly murmured, “I’m convinced ; 

I'll ne'er walk otherwise, not I, 

From this day forth until I die ; 

So prove myself a noble Phi— 
Philosopher.” 


To court her he at once began, 


Then Karl and Krupp were duly wed, 
The priest still standing on his head ; 
While they, with toes towards the sky, 
Cared nothing for the jeering cry, 
‘*Oh, fie, Philosophers! Oh, fie ! 
Philosophers !” 
——— oe 


, A FACT. 
Somg people ure never satistied with the weather—whether it is hot 


‘cold, On the other hand there do exist parties who are contented 


th any sort of climate. For instance, there is an ancient aquatic 


arty residing not one hundred miles from Teddington Lock, who 


actually pleased with his son's stroke. 
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THE EDITOR’S LETTER-BOX. 
°° We not responsible for the compositions printed, wi. otherwise 
eo” Weare for printed, wise or 
Here they are exactly as they are sent to us. 
Limerick, May 30, 1885. 

Dear Miss Storer,—Referring to an effusion from the pen of a 
Limerick correspondent which appeared in the Parental Journal of the 
9th inst., will you kindly publish the following facts as an antidote for 
young gentlemen who, like the writer of the epistle referred to, are 
afflicted with a similar malady. Now it has been truly said that there are 
more lunatics to be found outside the walls of an asylum than inside, and 
never more truly applicable than in the case of this bewildered and dis- 
traught lover. Taking his letter generally, it is only a facsimile of many 
with which he has pestered good uae editors of respectable journals 
such as your Papa's, but I think it high time such annoyance should be 
stopped, and for ever, I will do my best to protect such men, honour- 
able and of good report, as your immortal parent, I say ‘‘ honourable ” 
and of ‘‘ good report,” and I challenge our mutual friend the clodpate 
to substantiate his calumnious aspersions which he casts in the teeth of 
the greatest man that ever held pen. Please try and persuade Lord 
Robert not to carry out his pugilistic intentions of pulverising the 
audacious caitiff. 

Dear Miss S., try and persuade papa to send me his autograph, and 
you will for ever claim the reverence and respect of 

Yours truly, VERITAS. 
GREENWICH, June 6th, 1885. 

ADORABLE TooTsi&,—It is with the greatest misgivings that I venture 
to write to you, being in the habit of receiving so many high-flown 
and beautifully sentimental letters that you are, I fear you will think 
mine hardly worth noticing. 1 will first ask you for a photo of your 
own lovely self, which, if you give me, I promise to treasure and cherish 
till it fades, and then make application for another. 

Cannot you also use your powerful influence with the Eminent to 
secure for me theSloper Degree F.O.S.! My qualitications are numerous. 
Firstly, I play the concertina in the Salvation Army band ; secondly, I 
have been the means of shutting up all the shops in this town at five on 
Thursday evenings ; lastly, I have doubled the circulation of your Pa’s 
x i he OLIDAY,” among those who have secured their own half- 

oliday. 

Will the Eminent (old humbug) honour me with his autograph! 
Suggest to him from me that he might make a small fortune, by letting 
his nasal organ out to Willing, for advertising space. 

Trusting you will send photo, also the Eminent’s autograph.—I am, 
dear Tootsie, everlastingly and eternally, yours, 

W. H. HERBLE. 
EAST GREENWICH CoorERacg, 8. E. 


The Eminent has this day conferred his 


AWARD OF MERIT 


Upon the following Ladies and Gentlemen, the Qualification being stated 
beneath each name. 


GEORGE LEWIS, 
Because ALLY puts all his troubles 
in his hands, 


KyYRLE BELLEW, 
Because the Ladies love him. 
JoHN R. CLayton, 
Because he’s an uld friend of | GEORGE AUGUSTUS SALA, 
“The Family.” Because he ought to have had 
H. B, Coxway, , e oneioalore, 
Because Miss Sloper adores him, | EDWARD TERRY, 
Because ALLY wishes him all success. 
Mr. Justice Hawkins, " 
Because he was not on the Hanuixe | Kate VAUGHAN, . . 
Committee of the Academy. Becuuse she's sv charming. 


AvuGustus Harris James WILLING 
Beca ee oti Marvellous Because he “doth give us bold 
Productions, advertisement.” 
J. D. Linton, LurD WOLSELEY, 
Because of the lnstitute Ball. Because he's coming buck Soudun-ly. 
‘THE SLUPERIES,” 
99 Shoe Lane, Fleet Street, London, E.C. 4 
June 13th, 1885. 


BODGER THE BETRAYED. 
A FRAGMENT. 
* * * * * * 


One dark, wet night a middle-aged indivdual, somewhat below the 
middle height, might have been seen hurrying through one of the many 
back streets in which this metropolis abounds. While one hand upheld 
an umbrella, the other was occupied in carrying a brown-paper parcel, 
the outside of which bore unmistakeable evidence that the contents were 
boots. He stopped opposite a small boot-and-shoe shop, and ran his eye 
down a bill which was in a prominent position in the window. It was 
as follows :— 

“GENTLEMEN'S BOOTS SOLED AND HEELED 
ON A 
Ngw PrIvciP.e, 
To PREVENT THEM 
Wearing Down on ONE 
SIDE AS USUAL.” 

He entered the shop and advanced towards the proprietor, an old- 
looking little man, who sat in the further corner mending a pair of ladies’ 
ee boots, by the light of a candle, stuck in hole in the stool before 
him. 

“My name is Bodger,” he said ; ‘I had these boots soled and heeled 
on your new principle about a fortnight ayo. . 

“Yes, sir; you did have a pair of boots soled and heeled some time 
ago, sir.” 

“Well, look here,” said Bodger, “ they have actually worn down worse 
at the side than they ever did before.” 

‘Sorry for that, sir,” said the cobbler, looking at the boots ; ‘they 
certainly are worn ; they almost want repairing over again. ; 

Mr. Bodger was for a moment struck dumb with indignant astonish- 
ment. 

‘* But what do you mean,” cried he, at last, ‘by sticking in your 
phaprt that your new principle will prevent the boot wearing down on 
one side!” 

“Very true, sir,” replied the cobbler, “we do put such a notive in 
the window ; and, sir, we do prevent the boot wearing down on une side ; 
but you see, sir,” said he, running his thum) along the sole of the boot, 
—‘* but, you see, sir, we do not guarantee the OTHER.’ A 

A few minutes later Mr. Bodger might have been seen walking 
hurriedly away through the rain, a sadder and a wiser man. 


———_—_———_——_ 


HUNDREDS AND THOUSANDS. 


Wuar is the difference between a valse and a young widow /—One is 
a giddy-whirl, and the other a widdy-girl. : 

SpoiLine his Business— A shoeblack sweeping a crossing. - 

TURNING a Rite into a Wrong—Misnaming a child at its baptism. 

CHAPLAIN to the Society of Confectioners -Friar Tuck. 

Co-NuN-DRUM.—Are the fair inhabitants of a convent generally so 
meagre in appearance because they lead a-nun-natural kind of life ! 

Every cookery book ought to be illustrated: what's the good of a 
dinner without plates ¢ 

Query.—Is the most danger in battle or in action ? 

THE cloak of religion sometimes has a tine nap in church. 

Tue Last Appeal —A shoemaker’s strike. 

It is preferable to fall out with your banker than to lose your balance 
with him. 

ONE man’s preserved meat is another man's poison. 

A Seizin Ticket—A warrant for arrest. 

THE schools in Westininster are not colder than others, although they 
suy Westminster's cool. 
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FOUR FLIRTS. 
THEIR CaRDs, aND How THEY PLAYED THEM. 
(Commenced In No. 54.) 
—~— 
CHAPTER I. 

Mus. TREVOR used her eyes well as we paced the terrace : it was one 
peculiarity of hers, she invariably saw everything in a moment, and, as 
we entered the library, | noticed she looked round, as if expecting to 

‘ : z find some- 
one there, 
as nodoubt 
she did, for 
the next 
moment she 
asked, 

** Where 
is Sir Hum- 


vhrey ¢” 
When 1 
explained 


to her that 
I often did 

not see my 

father for 
weeks toge- 
ther, I tan- 
cied there 

- Was a tinge 

- of disap- 
pointment 
in her tone 

as she replied, “Oh, indeed?” and walked away to the window. 

That night, as I lay in my little white-curtained bed, 1 made up my 
mind that Lydia Trevor and Beppo should share my heart between ‘hen. 

I learnt a great deal from my governess, and that, too, very quickly. 
Besides A B AB, I learnt that nature, in the form of complexion, could 
be improved by art; that symmetry could be taken off at night, and put 
in a box, and, furthermore, that the sole end and aim of the spinster 
should be the enslaving and capture of the thoughtless wealthy male 
in the matrimonial net. 

In truth, Lydia Trevor practised what she preached, for she made a 
dead set at Sir Humphrey, much to his amusement, and professed a 
veneration for our old original freebooter and cattle-lifter, that filled 
me with astonishment—till I came to know her better. 

To this day I do not believe there was any real harm in Lydia, She 
was poor, she had been prety she lived only for admiration, and was 
essentially ‘‘ a gentleman’s lady.” She was clever, too, that is, she had 
a kind of meretricious sharpness, and, in men’s society, was entertain- 
ing. She was—well—she was not—certainly she was not straight-laced ; 
and now, seeing with my subsequent experience, I can hardly imagine 
any more dangerous instructress for such a girl as I was, Still, she tried 
her best to drill a certain amount of knowledge into my brain, even 
though her thoughts were far away, far away in that happy future to 
which she aspired, and had aspired for twenty years—a brilliant mar- 
riage. She talked to me of love—of love, that is, as she understood it — 
presents, compliments, attentions, culminating in a magnificent wedding, 
a gorgeous ¢rousseau, and a placid after-life of town house, country house, 
company, diamonds, carriages, balls, operas, and unlimited millinery. 

is, to me, was like a chapter in the ‘‘ Arabian Nights,” and I learnt 
her lessons of worldliness far quicker than I mastered the French 
irregular verbs ; and before I had long had the advantage of her instruc- 
tion, I became anxious to practise my newly-acquired powers of coquetry. 

My first victim—I blush to own it—was the gardener's boy, and with 
a still deeper blush I confess that I made use of my power over the lad 
to obtain the tirst ripe peaches and the most luscious grapes which 
Haughton Towers produced. 

My next experience was more serious. A young and energetic curate, 
new to the neighbourhood, or he would never have ventured to apply to 
Sir Humphrey for a subscription for the North Polar Mission, made me 
iny first offer. Iwas sodelighted at the conquest that I almost accepted 
him—remember, I was only sixteen; but Lydia Trevor came to my 
rescue, and the poor young thing, heart-broken, after trying to die of 
consumption and unrequited love, took a curacy at the Kast End, and 
married a sugar-baker’s daughter. 

To say that I exulted in my new-found power gives but a feeble notion 
of my sensations, Prior to the arrival of my governess I had no higher 
ambition than to conquer a stubborn pony, or prove my superiority toa 
rebellious dog ; but she opened a new world to me, a field of far higher 
victories: she taught me that man, the so-called superior animal, was 
born into the 
world to be wo- 
man’s slave, and 
her teaching 
changed the 
whole current 
of my life, for 

I longed tor the 
time when I 
should shine in 
society, with a 
score of adorers 
waiting breath- 
lessly to antivi- 
pate my wishes. 

Of love in its 
pure, true, holy 
sense she told 
menothing. To 
her love meant 
marriage, and 
marriage meant 
a handsome es- 
tablishment, a 
splendid ward- 
robe, a well- 
filled purse, a 
sparkling jewel- 
case, with no 
hindrance to a 
life of pleasure 
and excitement, 
except, maybe, 
a husband. 

; Her own ea- 
perience had 
been = unfortu- 
nate. She was 
chary of speak- 
ing of her wed- 
ded lite. I knew 
no more at that 
time than that 
she had been lett 
early a penniless 
widow, and in 
reply to my girl- 
ish usstioniags 
asad sigh and a 
melancholy 
shake of the 
head threw a 
veil of mysteri- 
ous romance 
over the antece- 
dents of Mrs, 
Lydia Trevor. 

Of course, she was unprincipled, but she was not vicious, She saw 
the world with all its good things betore her, and she stretched out her 
hand to grasp whatever might come within her reach; but even now, in 
spite of the cruel wrong I suffered at her hands, T still believe there was 
no real evil in her. — (10 be continued newt week ). 


As I lay in my little bed, 


t jaa 


/ 


Mrs, Trevor's toiieic anvietics, 


a ee ea 
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POOR SWELLSON! 


| 
ANOTHER DYNAMITE SCARE. e . - : . ‘ ‘ 
“Wrat's wrong now? Never before knew unsweetened Yous Swellson is going toa Mike Spittins going Home Swellson, in turning a corner, comes Poor Swellson ! and his white waist- 
to pop” (The hot weather, perhaps. Full-Dress Evening Party. aftera Hard Day's Work. into collision with Mike, _ coat was so beautifully got up, too! 


~ BOYTON’S RIVAL—BLUM.—Taken from a Report by Blum’s Doctor. | ne 


* 3° Uryed on by the Recent Practica! Joke of Captain Boyton, in New York Harbour, our old friend Blim determined to cross the Chanuel. 


1, Previous to departure, T took his v) And gave him a mixture of the 3. On getting on the vessel chartered by me, I 4. Blum was two seconds % 
temperature from the mouth, whites of a dozen eggs, and a table- was informed that it was not certitled to carry pas- late. It proved most untor- aoe is 
spoonful of Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing sengers, and whatever I said would be used against tunate. The wherefore, eo HOW'S THAT P 


ine as evidence, however. would be ditticult 


Syrup. 
tu explain without a chart. 


Vv WS 


“Tl Cope with t 
Not if L know it, 


HAKESPEARE, 
n, with that pipe!” 


5. He took to the water at once, a gun 6. We got on swimmingly for some time, 7. He said he was thirsty. 1 8. I tried to take his temperature 


' 7 horrowed by me for the occasion proclaim: Blum taking kindly to a churchwarden, offered him some more egg-mixture — again, but he wassomewhat irritable, 
ing the fact. in my boot, and the record was net accurate, 
5 
; 
' 
x = 
he 
i] 


f 
{ ‘ 
' § 
‘ 
n ‘ tThe waves now increased in height, and 10. Tadvised him to come out 11. Our rate through the water was 12, They received us with loud and vociferous 
t the task of keeping close to a man under — of it: this with great reluctance about one knot in six hours, and ina — cheering, and conducted us safely to bed, 
> | these circumstances was one of extreme —hedid,tirstturningasomersault few days the French coast was visible ; : 
> difficult y in the air to show that he had so we let off fireworks to inform the N.B.—We don't mean to try it again. 
ak o@ plenty of strength left. natives we were coming. 
' ' r R =P (deco f a ee ' { : 
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b | | 
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ef H 
} a (BEA DAS 
I THE MERRY CAT-O"NINE-TAILS. ! 
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¢ | 
4 
( | ve SS ey RL: 
, | GETTING THE BEST OF HIM BY LONG CHALKS. 


(Scenn -A Fire at a small Beer-shop.) 


Ancient Individual (imploringly). Oh, Mr. Fireman, do go aud Play on the 
Back of that Door, will you please, do’ 
Fireman (surprised), What for t—the Fire is all out now. 
Ancient, Yes, I know; but the Landlord has got a Long Score against me 
there ; and, don't vou see, a little Water might put that out along on it? 


A HITHERTO UNP 
Doctor, Have you taken any Remedy ? ZA, ’ 
Fotient. No, but T've took lots of Physic. P, CRUSOE, Esq., AT HOME. 
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